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Norris, Charles G. Flint. 
1944. 354p. $2.50. 


From the pen of Charles Norris comes another sociological 
novel of America dealing with modern capital and labor 
strife and offering a socialist state or chaos as the alterna- 
tive solutions to present problems. Against a background 
of labor unrest and violence he tells the story of the 
Rutherford family and of the series of tragedies which 
ultimately destroys it. 


The Rutherford clan of San Francisco in 1933 consists of 
Grandmother Rutherford, living in the glories of the past, 
her daughter Charmion married to a prosperous farmer, 
her sons, J. O. B. and Lloyd and their families. J. O. B. is 
president of Wickwire, Rutherford and Co., a giant ship- 
owning concern. Stanley works with his father in the 
shipping business and their family is completed by the 
flower-like and gentle Daisy, Stan’s sister. Lloyd is a 
prominent attorney and has two children, the imperious 
and beautiful Eleanor and Frank, who is vengefully bitter 
toward the family and has long since been swallowed up 
by the San Francisco waterfront. Charmion has a son, 
Chris, a ne’er-do-well who dies early in the story. 


Doubleday, Doran. Jan. 7, 


When the general strike of 1933 was precipitated along 
the waterfront J. O. B. immediately became embroiled 
bitterly as an anti-labor leader. Lloyd counseled modera- 
tion but pigheaded leaders on both sides prolonged and 
broadened a strike that could have been settled peacefully 
and without violence. The Rutherfords were especially 
bitter against Rory O’Brien, a warped labor leader, who 
fought them tooth and nail. From then on the Ruther- 
fords became more and more deeply embroiled in labor 
strife as both sides struggled for domination. The whole 
picture is presented as one of stubbornness, injustice, vio- 
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lence, faithlessness and ill will on both sides with neither 
showing a tendency to compromise, save temporarily until 
its forces can be regrouped to carry on the struggle. Bitter- 
ness between the unions and the Rutherfords increased 
when Mrs. Rutherford was injured during a tear-bombing 
of Eleanor’s reception and when Daisy’s fiancé, Vincent 
Oliver, was killed by strikers. The Rutherfords retailiate 
by railroading presumably innocent union men for the 
crime. Eleanor’s marriage to a movie actor did not take 
and she was soon divorced only to marry after several 
years Byron Mackey, a socialistic government official who 
preached the dominance of labor. 


As the story develops Stanley falls in love with Caddie 
Welch, a Communist, and against his better judgment 
conducts an affair with her. As labor unrest grows, 
tragedy stalks further among the Rutherfords. Lloyd is 
found dead after a mysterious interview and J. O. B. dies 
of a stroke after a meeting with Rory O’Brien. The story 
comes to an unexpected climax when Rory finds Stan with 
Caddie. He kills them both and then himself, being re- 
vealed as the missing Frank Rutherford. 


As a story of the Rutherford family and its tragedies Flint 
is a fairly interesting novel though scarcely up to the 
standard of the author’s earlier work. As an analysis of 
labor problems and the causes of labor unrest it is not very 
reliable. Needless to say its suggested solution is incorrect. 
The strong point of the book is the picture it draws of 
labor unrest, the prevalent injustice connected with labor 
strife, its influence upon individuals and the community 
and its violence. There is some profanity and a bit of 
immorality but in general the book may be permitted to 
adults although there is little reason for recommending 
it highly. 
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Parsons, Louella O. The Gay Illiterate. Doubleday, 
Doran. Jan. 7, 1944. $2.00. 


Miss Parsons informs us that she vasn’t around 
when the good housewives of the Nile were chatting over 
the back-dykes about Cleo and Anthony”. Well, if she 
had been, the back-dykes would never have seen her. 
No sir, nothing short of the galley-ship crowd and the 
chariot set would have stopped “Littue Lulu” Louella! 
And history would have been enriched with papyrus 
columns gushing forth with: “Saw Mark up at Julius’ last 
night. I must say that boy seems to be doing all right 
professionally and romantically.” 


But alas, our author is of a later era, and the only way 
she will serve either history or literature will be in the 
event that a Ph.D. in the vear 5044 decides to publish a 
monograph on The Use of the Cliché in Early Twentieth 
Century Writing. In that case, The Gay Illiterate will 
be the lady of the hour. 


It seems incredible that such bad writing (she apologizes 
for the split infinitives and dangling participles, but doesn’t 
mention the shattered English) could be as readable as it 
is. One becomes actually fascinated at the collection of 
forced metaphors; in fact, the book is so bad it’s good. 
One can get real enjoyment from such descriptions as that 
of Ona Brown, to wit: “Ona Brown, then the wife of 
director Clarence Brown, was a movie social leader. Be- 
decked in diamonds like a plate of armor up her arms and 
across a heart of more glittering gold than her jewels, Ona 
would preside over Clarence’s dinner table, loudly remem- 
bering former and more affluent loves in her life.” 


If this volume is able to justify its existence at all, it is in 
view of its summary of the early days in the movie in- 
dustry. This section is informative and entertaining, 
though all too brief. Most of the work is devoted to the 
danse macabre of present-day Hollywood: twice-divorced 
A marries thrice divorced B, C, D, E, etc., ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam. 

Speaking of her travels, she writes in her cleverest vein: 
“Josef von Sternberg took us to quaint little restaurants 
not known to the average tourists, and I have never eaten 
such food or so much food. I adore Budapest, but it gets 
around my waistline!” Later, she lovingly recalls “dear 
old England!” 


Reference has already been made to the clichés. Ready- 
made examples like “spent money like water” are occa- 
sionally relieved by such variations as “I had my own 
ideas about the Wicked City, and they were, to coin a 
phrase, really something.” 

But the most illuminating variant of metaphorical coinage 
is to be found in her use of the word “proverbial”. There 
is almost no hurdle that that word can’t take. Behold: 
“The day was hotter than the proverbial hinges on the 
proverbial hot spot.” Ah, me. Maybe the proverbial 
ignorance is the proverbial bliss. 


* * 


Hurst, Fannie. Hallelujah. Harper. Jan. 5, 1944. 431p. 


$2.50. 


In her latest novel, which purports to be of the psycho- 
logical variety, Fannie Hurst has gathered together a group 
of sorry and bedraggled characters. The entire story, most 
of it centered in St. Louis of the late 30’s, revolves about 
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Lily Browne and the aid she gives to a set of spiritually 
helpless characters. 


As the story opens Lily Browne is living a rather drab life 
in Perkins, a small town near St. Louis. She is reserved 
and self-contained, a natural development of the cloud of 
scandal under which she has lived for many years. During 
Lily’s childhood her mother, somewhat unjustly, had been 
sentenced to prison for manslaughter. In prison the weak 
Mrs. Browne had been befriended by Oleander Watter- 
son, a particularly flamboyant and easily recognizable pros- 
titute. Ollie continued to live with the Brownes and after 
her mother’s death cared for Lily who herself had been 
married and widowed. Lily’s quiet life is suddenly broken 
when George Bancroft, the local banker and a former 
schoolmate whom she had not seen for years, asks her to 
act as hostess for a party of men who are to spend a week 
in Louisville at the Derby. Against her better judgment 
Lily accepts and includes Ollie in the party. At Louisville 
she meets Grant Sweetland, scapegrace son of an octoge- 
narian St. Louis philanthropist, and out of sympathy 
marries him during a drinking bout in order to help him 
salvage a wrecked life. 


Grant Sweetland is a dipsomaniac, showing sadistic tend- 
encies, morally irresponsible and with an overweening 
sense of inferiority. Now middle-aged he has squandered 
two fortunes and two marriages having nothing in return 
but a wrecked life and two grown children reared by 
others. These are a son, Neal, and a daughter, Eileen, 
both of whom are somewhat psychologically abnormal 
themselves. Grant readily promises reform but is too weak 
to hold his promise and in spite of Lily’s patient care he 
tires of his bargain and over the pretext of Oleander’s 
company, which Lily will not relinquish, he creates a 
quarrel and leaves her. During these days Ollie has ac- 
quired a new man with whom she has fallen deeply in 
love. He is Florence Wooley, a writer and publisher, of 
the Sheridan Whiteside variety, and fully as amoral as 
Ollie. They live in flagrant sin until Wooley repents and 
returns to his wife shortly after Ollie has contracted 
tuberculosis. 


A new try is made at reforming Grant Sweetland. Parental 
money sets him up in a home with his two children and 
gives him a position in a family company. Grant again 
tries to reclaim himself but again fails. His two children 
discover Lily and like all others bring their problems to 
her. After the separation Lily remained in St. Louis to 
care for George Bancroft’s crippled daughter who was 
being hospitalized for special treatment. When Sweet- 
land again begins to disintegrate, his daughter Eileen is 
planning her marriage to a young doctor. On the wedding 
day Grant is injured in a drunken brawl and dies in Lily’s 
arms. Lily and Ollie then return to Perkins where as the 
story ends she is preparing to add George Bancroft to her 
list of cares. 


As a central character Lily Browne is essentially good. 
Her kindness and sympathy for all those in trouble, her 
willingness to aid and her tolerance are all worthwhile. 
But she is also essentially weak and a rather pallid woman 
who actually helps but little. As a character she is far 
from strong. In general Hallelujah is a poor and shoddy 
novel—technical aspects, characters and story are scarcely 
third-rate. Profanity, vulgarity and immorality abound so 
that the book is not really worth recommending to any 
class of reader. 
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Bridge to Victory. 
Random House. 


Handleman, Howard. 
the reconquest of the Aleutians. 


5, 1943. 275p. $2.00. 


This is a first-hand account of the American victories in 
the Aleutians, particularly the story of the foxhole to fox- 
hole fight to dislodge the Japs from Attu. As INS cor- 
respondent Howard Handleman was right behind the 
front lines. His account of the difficulties of war in the 
fog-bound cold chain of islands off Alaska is convincing 
as only an eye-witness report could be. 


From the initial landing on Attu on a beach well-chosen 
because a totally improbable spot, through the day and 
night skirmishes which ended in the suicide attack of 
1,000 Japs seventeen days later, Mr. Handleman brings 
vividly forward the facts of battle and the soldiers’ way of 
life. Nor does he confine his observations to the Ameri- 
can side of war; he goes into detail in describing Jap 
equipment, customs, psychology. This spotlight on the 
Japanese is particularly well handled in the discussion on 
their failure to stay on Kiska. Bridge to Victory concludes 
by projecting the spotlight toward Paramushiru, the well- 
fortified base some 600 miles from Attu. 


Slightly objectionable though never elaborated is the atti- 
tude of a colonel who says during the fighting, 


You know, the richest man in the world couldn’t buy 
this kind of sport. Who has enough money to come 
out to an island like this with a gun like that (a 37mm.) 
and get Japs to shoot at? This is better than any big- 
game hunt anybody ever went on (p. 191-2). 


Well, to the colonel, war was his business and he loved 
it But attitudes of this sort may crystallize and not be 
changed at war’s end. Killing the Japs may be necessary 
now; after the war we don’t want hunting parties to 
wander off to Tokyo or Berlin. The language of Bridge 
to Victory is often that of soldiers at the rawest, saved 
somewhat by the old-style dashes. The descriptions of 
the Jap suicides are gruesome. For these reasons we recom- 
mend the book to adults only. 


Boyle, Kay. Avalanche. Simon and Schuster. Jan. 10, 


1944. 209p. $2.50. 

In August just below the Mont Maudit in the French Alps 
an avalanche caught a young mountain climber and, pre- 
sumably, his guide Bastineau. In October two visitors 
came to the Alpine village of Truex. Fenton Ravel had 
grown up with Bastineau, had twice been rescued by him 
and as a teen-age girl had confessed her love; to her queries 
about Bastineau among the villagers she received rebuffs 
and blunt advice to leave. 

The Swiss de Vaudois went off into the mountains to 
search for the young mountain climber. Between trips 
he spent money lavishly, questioning the village gossips 
over the wine glasses, discovering such curious facts as the 
“miracle of Calvary” and the knitting of mittens with a 
peculiar map pattern. On one of the trips a body, pur- 
porting to be that of Bastineau was found; de Vaudois 
seemed satisfied that his friend too had perished and left. 
His departure brought a feeling of peace. Fenton went 
to the mountains. Bastineau appeared. Suddenly de 
Vaudois reappeared. The climax is melodramatic enough 
for any lover of thrills. Recommended to all who like a 
novel of “love and espionage”. 
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